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Two Basic American Concepts— 


Freedom of Religion—Privilege 
of Adventure 


“Amid the turmoil and confusion and the 
severity of war the academic year draws to its 
close. For many students it marks the end of 
their engineering education, at least for an in- 
definite period, and for others scarcely a pause 
before reviewing their studies in the new long 
summer term. But for all it may well mean a 
re-redication of loyalty to fundamental Ameri- 
can principles. 

Of basic American concepts may I propose two 
that are essential to your personal poise and 
courage and worth fighting for in war and 
working for in the peace to come. 

“Our fathers—at cost they knew and we 
have not realized—won for us freedom to seek 
God as we choose. Moslem or Mormon, Jew 
or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant, we may bow 
or kneel or lift our faces in the faith that sus- 
tains us—in mutual respect and freedom. Only 
if you and I were to lose this freedom or deny 
it to each other could we learn how esssential 
it is to the flowering of all the various freedoms 
of the individual. 

“Also stout-hearted men that they were whose 
blood flows in your veins and mine, they claimed 
for themselves and for you and me not ‘security 
from the cradle to the grave,’ but the privilege 
of adventure. They adventured from Europe to 
wild America; they adventured from the secu- 
rity of the seaboard through the dangerous 
mountains to the wilderness beyond—not in 
regimented security but in the joy of private 
enterprise. They gave us the heritage of the right 
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to success or failure—the challenge of life that no young man would 
refuse. 

“Loyalty to these principles has given each of us Americans the 
greatest personal freedom and opportunities in the world. Let us 
then resolve to serve in the Army, Navy, or industry—or continue 
our study here with more intelligent attention to the preservation 
of these essential concepts. It will mean a broadening of our reading, 
our thought and our discussion, a lively interest in both local and 
national problems—all in preparation for participation by engineers 
on an entirely new scale in public affairs."—From a message by 
Dean F. Ellis Johnson, of the University of Wisconsin College of 
Engineering, to Wisconsin engineering students at the close of the 
regular school year in May. 
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Quoted From Chapter Letters 


“I have been a member of Phi Delta Kappa since 1927. I have never 
belonged to any organization in which there has been exhibited so uni- 
versally a spirit of disinterested and personal loyalty as in Xi Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa. I am proud to be a member of this organization. 
I feel, therefore, honored to have been chosen President; and, I pledge 
you my best efforts in the service of the Fraternity. 

“During the past several decades, we have lived through a period 
of educational expansion and professional growth. This was followed 
by the depression years with their frustrations and retrenchments. We 
are now in a third phase—a period of wartime adjustments and expan- 
sion of opportunities for service. During these years we have had an 
active committee on Research, whose reports, panels, and discussions 
have been an inspiration. I believe the time is now ripe to have two 
additional committees, one on Leadership and one on Service in order 
that the three ideals of our Fraternity may be more consciously pro- 
moted. 

“Furthermore, I believe in the suggestion made and discussed at 
several of our recent meetings to the effect that we should have a group 
of willing “Three-Minute Men’ to report regularly on significant de- 
velopment in the various aspects of our chosen profession. To this 
end, I propose to appoint five or ten individuals who are willing to 
assume these responsibilities with some reasonable degree of enthusi- 
asm. 

“Your officers hereby extend to you their best wishes for personal and 
professional good luck throughout the coming year with special greet- 
ings to our brothers who are now engaged in the military service of our 


— —Corr R. Hogcust, President Xi Chapter. 


“The year ahead will be a difficult one. Many of the officers may 
be called into the armed services before the year is over. This period 
of war is one of conflict and change in all educational endeavor. How- 
ever, this gives a challenge to Phi Delta Kappa to exert real educational 
leadership during this period. Your chapter president believes that an 
organization such as Phi Delta Kappa is in a position to exercise an 
unique function in this regard. Bridging the gap between the univer- 
sity and the field, it can very well serve as a vehicle for the mutual ex- 
change of ideas. For this reason, I feel that Phi Delta Kappa should, 
in addition to its functions as an educational fraternity in promoting 
fellowship among leaders in education, play an important part in the 
planning for education of the in-war and post-war period. 

—R. L. Pounps, President, Sigma Chapter. 


“I appeal for a spirit of liberal education in the professional 
school. I ask for no less technical training but more interest, sym- 
pathy and understanding of the fundamental issues of life. The agri- 
culturist, the engineer, the lawyer, the doctor, the teacher, and the busi- 
ness man are citizens first. If they are to render their maximum service 
to society, they need an understanding of the nature of the world in 
which they live. This understanding calls for broad culture.”"—Quoted 
from convocation address by President Donovan. 


“Certainly our professional fraternity has every opportunity to lead 
in the fields of research, service, and leadership. Ours is a profession 
that has always called for courage and faith. Today is certainly no ex- 
ception to this rule. 

“You are encouraged to be regular in your attendance of our meet- 
ings. The value received from Phi Delta Kappa will be in direct pro- 
portion to the time and effort you give to the organization and its meet- 
ings. The fine fellowship at our meetings is in itself sufficient reason 
to cause you to make every effort to be present.” 

—Lr. Orvitte J. Sipe, President Lambda Chapter. 
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Editorial Comment 


THE THIRTY-FOURTH FISCAL YEAR of Phi Delta 
Kappa has been one of unusual experiences in the 
chapters and the national or- 
THIRTY-FOURTH _ ganization. Chapter person- 
FISCAL YEAR nel has changed more rapidly 
than at any time in the his- 
tory of the fraternity, although chapter membership 
was more nearly decimated at the time of the first 
world war. National office personnel has changed 
and has been but half that in normal times. Initia- 
tions have been greatly reduced in number although 
more than were anticipated at the beginning of the 
year. Normally, the number of initiates is approxi- 
mately 2200; the past year the total was only 1095. 

The number of members maintaining good standing 
by payment of the annual dues has been one of the 
most gratifying observations of this war-time period. 
Nearly as many members were in good standing for 
the past year (11,635) as in any one of the three 
preceding years. (Thirty-first fiscal year, 13,049; 
thirty-second fiscal year, 13,663; thirty-third fiscal 
year, 13,026). When such a condition prevails in 
spite of the changing personnel in the chapter offices ; 
in spite of the greatly increased demands made upon 
the already strained family budget of the school-man ; 
and under a greatly reduced program of activities, we 
have a measure of the vital interest in Phi Delta Kappa 
and in its worth as a service organization. 

The magazine has suffered greatly as a result of 
war-time difficulties. Its budget was severely cut 
and the editorial assistance of the past years with- 
drawn from the editor. Yet the interest in it con- 
tinues and it seems to have served a useful purpose 
in a larger degree than in normal times. It must con- 
tinue to fulfill its responsibility to the membership 
and to the fraternity as an organization. 

The Dictionary of Education continues as the 
major project of Phi Delta Kappa. Progress toward 
completion of the word list and the refinement of 
the definitions continues under the leadership of Dr. 
Carter V. Good, Chairman of the Dictionary Com- 
mittee. Publication date has not been set although 
there is a possibility that the dictionary may not appear 
until the close of the war. Phi Delta Kappa has in- 
vested $9,200 in the project to date and will doubtless 
need to add more to the investment before the project 
is completed. A part of this investment will doubtless 
be returned in royalties. The services which have 
been contributed would have cost additional thou- 
sands if paid for at the usual rates for such services. 
All in all, the progress made to date is a distinctive 
credit to Phi Delta Kappa and the final product will 


be most significant and timely in the postwar period. 

By action of the last National Council which met 
in Chicago in December, 1941, the next meeting of 
the National Council is postponed until December, 
1945. District Conferences have likewise been post- 
poned due to travel. difficulty and budget limitations. 

Many members of the fraternity who are in mili- 
tary service are being granted demit cards while 
others in the armed services have the privilege of 
automatic demit (if in good standing when entering 
the services) which gives them certain considerations 
(suchas added years of “good standing” in their 
record and added years of “service” as applied to the 
requirements for the service key), in addition to those 
ordinarily covered by a “demit’” card. The added 
privileges are, of course, available to any member in 
military service whether he asks for his demit card 
or not, but providing he was in good standing upon 
entering the service. It is interesting to note that 
many members who are in the military services con- 
tinue to maintain good standing. 

While the income of the fraternity has dropped 
very rapidly since Pearl Harbor, this year has seen 
an addition to the reserve fund. The budget adopted 
by the last National Council anticipated a large with- 
drawal from the reserve to meet the necessary budget- 
ary expenses for the 34th fiscal year. That this has 
not been necessary has: been a source of real gratifica- 
tion to the national officers and it has given new hope 
that the fraternity would be able to weather the 
war-period in such a way as to meet the demands of 
the reconstruction period in a vigorous way. The 
favorable condition of the finances is due to two 
factors ; the economy budget under which the national 
office is functioning and the most excellent support 
of our membership with consequent income above 
expectations. 

Finally, the significance of real leadership becomes 
more and more evident in these times. Where there 
is a will there is a way, so they say, and when this 
is applied. to the campus and field chapters of Phi 
Delta Kappa there may be found a reason, in part, 
for the widely different way in which chapters have 
functioned in recent months. Some are, frankly, over- 
come by the difficulties which confront them. Others 
have found a way and vigorous programs are the 
order of the day—in many cases programs that are 
superior to those of pre-war days. 

The thirty-fourth fiscal year closes, by and large, 
on a high plane. What will come is yet to be de- 
termined but the future, by reason of the past, seems 
most hopeful.—P. M. C. 
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These Books Were Never Written 


By HERBERT B. MULFORD 


— THINKING is confronted by a number of 
phenomena which, if integrated, should mean 
something significant in educational literature. 

Hitler developed one of the greatest techniques in 
the use of mass psychology, but he put the schools, the 
radio, the press, the theater, and propaganda in gen- 
eral to a vicious use. Allied Military Government, as 
it invades the thinking of the occupied areas, may be 
prone to use some of his methods. Educationists in 
this country are rapidly going on record that educa- 
tion must have a place at the peace table. Congress 
is being importuned to be consistent and to extend a 
small portion of financial aid to education for peace 
and not hand it all out to our foreign friends and the 
Armed Forces. 

Meanwhile, within our own boundaries, we find it 
very difficult to believe that our democracy has pro- 
vided us with a proper letter of credit to our enemies. 
We wobble inefficiently with something over 115,000 
independent and educationally isolationist school dis- 
tricts. The worth of the education purveyed by them, 
if measured by dollar per capita costs, varies as one 
to thirty, with special emphasis on the contrasts be- 
tween the white and the “Jim Crow” schools, and 
on the obvious philosophy that we give children not 
what they need, but what the local assessed valuation 
of property can provide. There is a constant clash 
over what that provision would be in content and 
method if all districts were equally wealthy; the im- 
balance between curriculum and pupils needs is no- 
torious. From time to time, figures of imcompetence 
among faculties are quoted. There is a continuous 
struggle to increase cultural requirements of candi- 
dates for teaching positions, which now the stupen- 
dous shortage of teachers in some degree is under- 
mining. There is a constant demand that, as state or 
national funds are used for educational purposes, local 
control must be zealously guarded. Yet there are 
some writers who say much would be gained through 
breaking with this idea and giving greater advantages 
to the great mass who have not even been through 
high school, by having the state take over the schools 
by direct administration. 

All this points to the fact that education basically 
is social policy and as such must have public govern- 
ment. And that, in turn, points to the school board as 
government. By and large, the school board has not 


* Herbert B. Mulford is a layman residing at 835 
Elmwood Ave., Wilmette, Ill. His association 
with the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
the Wilmette School Board, and the New Trier 
Township High School Board provides an ade- 
quate background of experience for this article. 


matured, nor, in one sense, has it ever been permitted 
to mature. It has not had the very influence for which 
education stands—which is decent educational guid- 
ance. Like Topsy, it has “jest growed.” Something 
similar might have been said about the development 
of the city superintendent had not the teachers col- 
leges and universities undertaken to some degree to 
train him, though not completely. Now that the su- 
perintendent has been given something of a place in 
the sun, the greatest challenge before frontier thinkers 
today should be the education of the school board. 
That is, if we intend to stand by our democratic con- 
victions that there is value both for academic free- 
dom and for more rapid progress in our schools 
through “keeping them close to the people” by means 
of the school board. Of course, always there is the 
alternative so efficiently used by Hitler. But if we 
have had good examples of fine cooperation between 
lay boards and capable and discerning administrators 
for the benefit of their schools, then is it not possible 
to work on such patterns intelligently? If so, these 
factors should be reasonably analyzed and clear think- 
ing applied to them. There are at least four sizes of 
school communities—the little rural ones, the small 
towns and cities, the cities of 50,000 to 100,000, and 
the great metropolitan areas. Each of these presents 
greatly differing problems, and means for solution 
must be different. 

It has been a mistake to attempt to generalize too 
much on the complexion or composition of boards and 
to consider them as of a static type. The principal as- 
pects of the board members are that there are more 
than 400,000 of them, that they are citizens, transient 
and uncompensated in their work, but most of them 
willing to learn that which is rarely set before them, 
either in literature or example. 

Every state has its own school laws, many of which 
are inconsistent with development of the schools. 
Yet the school boards, as government, must work 
within the framework of such laws, with prime fe- 
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gard for technicalities, ignorance of which gets many 
of them into trouble. 

Training of both classroom teachers and adminis- 
trators is essentially on the optional method for se- 
lection of subject-matter for study or specialization. 
The specificities needed in the schools have been so 
generalized that there are wide areas in which none 
in a given school system may be adequately informed. 

Similarly, the great mass of textbooks, even in the 
specialized field of school administration and its re- 
lated study of school board government, are broadly 
generalized to sell in every state. Excellent as many 
of these texts are, too much is expected of board mem- 
bers to do the type of work which might be a starter in 
qualifying administrators. The board members are 
not professional educators but publicly elected gov- 
ernment officials. 

In a recent survey of material best fitted for use to 
establish a book-shelf for the board members under 
the tutelage of the forward-thinking administrator, 
several interesting shortcomings were disclosed—al- 
ways thinking from the point of view of the board 
member and not from that of the teacher, adminis- 
trator, a professional lecturer, or any of their great 
associations. A very large percentage of suggestions 
coming from all the foregoing types of professional 
people consisted of references to isolated chapters or 
sections in rather weighty tomes covering areas which 
rarely would a board member undertake to study; or 
they were references to numerous articles which have 
appeared over many years in many magazines. One 
characteristic of the latter was that they were current- 
ly episodic, often based upon transient developments 
and not fundamental. Thus either the administrator 
or the board members would necessarily have to be 
very zealous and energetic to gather the desired in- 
formation on which consciously to improve the local 
school government and its outlook. Doubtless this is 
one of the chief reasons why, generally speaking, the 
school board book-shelf rarely exists in fact and why 
neither lay nor professional people take the trouble 
to construct it. 

If one considers cutting across these difficulties and 
attempts to solve the problem of educating the school 
board as it exists in reality, it must be through recog- 
nizing that the board members would improve them- 
selves for the benefit of their schools if (1) the ma- 
terial were brief; (2) if it were in convenient form, 
possibly of pocket size; (3) if it were subdivided in 
subject matter, so that one problem could be essayed at 
a time; (4) if it served boards specifically in a given 
state; (5) and if the administrator were to direct 
board attention to materials available and himself were 
well enough informed to touch upon the significance 
of the numerous issues which assail the thinking of 


board members. These considerations should not ex- 
clude regular subscriptions to the better educational 
magazines; indeed, they should assume that specific 
and localized treatment of problems in education 
should go hand in hand with regular reading of 
periodicals in order to keep up to date. 

In a layman’s judgment, no greater contribution 
could be made than for serious students in education 
to take up various aspects of this needed pamphlet- 
writing in every one of the states. And guidance in 
such endeavors by professors of education generally 
would seem to be the impulse to such endeavors, though 
publicly announced policies in favor of such material 
by the United States Office of Education, the National 
Education Association and all the state associations 
and other educational societies would give added stim- 
ulus. To those who may wonder that the adminis- 
trator does not already do this, it must be said that much 
of the comment coming to interested laymen endeavor- 
ing to sponsor such efforts definitely acknowledges 
the very general neglect of the potentialities of the 
board members. 

Without intending to limit the subjects about 
which board members universally need localized and 
authoritative information, and admitting that in iso- 
lated cases some of the subjects have thus been treated, 
the following seem to be the essentials: 

A popularly written overview of public education 
in the nation and given state, as influenced by depres- 
sion and war pressures, and a clear picture of the 
trend in education, i.e., where it is going and under 
what controls. 

Digest of the salient points of the state school laws 
to save the reader the chore of digging deeply into 
the statutes and court decisions. 

A state handbook of school board duties and pro- 
cedures, which should contain a clear picture of the 
system of free public schools of the commonwealth. 

Digest of the specific taxation procedures of school 
districts of the state. 

A pamphlet on the legal pitfalls of bad board min- 
ute-writing, with examples. 

Comprehensive instructions for drafting budgets 
and appropriation ordinances. 

A digest of the numerous salary schedule plans in 
use in many communities. 

Treatise on short-term and long-term financing of 
the schools, with a digest of procedures in commercial 
and investment banking and the legal pitfalls therein. 

Treatise on the school attorney, particularly in re- 
spect to his services when school taxes are attacked 
by property interests. 

Digest on insurance liabilities and ideal outline of 
insurance coverages under the law. 

Popular treatise on public relations. 
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Popular treatment of problems of buildings and 
grounds, with architectural suggestions. 

A model for school district property inventories. 

Treatise on type of bookkeeping and auditing re- 
quired by the state laws, with contrasts of better prac- 
tices elsewhere. 

Comprehensive outlook on the broad problem of 
school district reorganization. 

Description of system of pressure group action for 
modifying or recodifying the state school laws. 

Description of the work of the school business man- 

ft. 

An outline of the meaning of institutions of higher 
learning and the distinctions between liberal arts col- 
leges, technological schools, teachers colleges and uni- 
versities, including the controversies over college de- 
grees—all as they bear upon the lower schools. 

Treatise on guidance, vocational training, occupa- 
tional surveys and their bearing on curricular changes. 
What are board responsibilities in these fields? 

Popular information on services of universities in 
making school surveys for the guidance of both ad- 
ministration and school boards, to disclose shortcom- 
ings of the system and to suggest remedies. 

Treatise on ways and means for selection of ad- 
ministrators, and the board's responsibilities in ap- 
proving faculties and other staffs. (Many boards do 
not know that placement services are available from 
teacher-training institutions.) 

Discussion on the meaning of the preponderance 
of women teachers. 

Discussion on problems of school transportation, 
particularly in the light of school district reorganiza- 
tion and regulations of the O. D. T. 

Separate models for board rules and regulations, 
annual report, written policies, teacher manual, stu- 
dent manual, parent manual, and similar procedures 
which often are never followed, even though included 
in the laws, largely because both administrators and 
boards are not sufficiently familiar with the practices. 

Digest of the best information on adult education. 

Nontechnical but accurate digest of problems and 
practices in state and federal financial aid to public 
education. 

Some readers may say that nearly all these subjects 
have been treated in some of the major textbooks. 
Such documents are not distributed broadcast. Today 
there is need everywhere to simplify, condense, and 
popularize, yet with accuracy and authority, for mass 
understanding. But it is most important that these 
numerous problems be treated in the light of the ex- 
isting and changing laws of each separate state. To 
some it may seem that to educate more than 400,000 
citizens to their democratic duties as government of 
the public schools is too large a task to undertake. 


The average board has about seven members. It is 
suggested that in the light of the importance of de- 
veloping public education through a fully matured 
school board, assistance to seven persons is no more 
than their due. Once the school board book-shelf is 
adopted and such useful information made available, 
we should find the solutions to problems which are 
much more trying and vexatious than semioccasionaliy 
helping the small class of school board members. This 
is an important job for the trained educator calling 
for his sympathetic service in behalf of the laymen 
who also would know and serve intelligently and wise- 
ly the cause of public education. 

Editor's Comment: The above article was written 
by a layman who seriously and sincerely seeks to find 
the answers. Replies to this challenge will be wel- 
comed by the editor and the author. Would this be 
a proper and worthy project for Phi Delta Kappa? 
Is there a better way to give expression to our ideals 
of Research, Service, and Leadership for American 
Public Education? The School Board Reference Li- 
brary in conveniently small volumes or pamphlets pre- 
pared and published under the auspices of Phi Delta 
Kappa seems to be a “perfect natural” as a project. Do 
you agree? If so—if not—why ? 


Education and the War 


Up to the present time, war has been largely a 
mass movement by which the strategy is planned by 
a few and success gained by the forces of large num- 
bers plunging ahead in blind obedience. 

In contrast to old practice, we find the present war 
a technical movement by which not only the strategy, 
but the total military activity is determined by care- 
ful planning, technical skills, and the coordinated 
efforts of all units in a mechanized army. This change 
represents the influence of education in actual war 
operation. 

However, military action is only one phase of the 
present war. Its real purpose is to accomplish a just 
and lasting peace. War itself does not solve prob- 
lems. It only multiplies and intensifies them. What 
happens after the war will largely depend upon 
public education in the United States and other United 
Nations. 

Military success will offer unparalleled opportunity 
to citizens of the world to build a new civilization 
based on individual security, economic opportunity, 
common understanding and cooperative effort. This 
few civilization will only come through the education 
of people, both young and old, to the great oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities involved. —Wiut C. 
CRAWFORD in Superintendent’s Bulletin, San Diego 
City Schools. 
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Here’s How They Do It in the Military 


Selection and Training Hints for All Educators 


By LOUISE M. SNYDER 


VERYTHING is streamlined in this Army Air 

Depot Training Center which must train 
14,000 repair and maintenance men and women 
in double time. Unique selection techniques fit 
the mechanic learners into the most suitable train- 
ing niches. Instruction is so geared that some 
graduates of these few months’ courses frequently 
show more skill than workers with one or more 
years’ experience in the industry. 

Here’s how they do it.. .. 

They take the human material sent them by the 
Civil Service Commission. With manpower so 
scarce, most anyone with inclinations to be a 
mechanic learner, who makes a score of 15 out 
of 54 on the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude test, 
is eligible. 

And this is the sort of person the average 
trainee turns out to be. She is thirty-five years of 
age. Her schooling continued to the eighth grade 
and she completed this fifteen years ago. Her 
mental ability, as measured on an intelligence test, 
appears to be about an I.Q. of 90. She has never 
worked before and is likely to have some physical 
defects. 

A few cases taken at random may throw added 
light on the most prevalent types. Mrs. X is 
60 years of age; wears bi-focals and has spent 
her life farming. Mrs. Y left school in the 
seventh grade; has several children. Mrs. Q is 
63 years of age; left school at the tenth grade 
and has had work experience only in sewing. Miss 
A is 21 years old and worked in a creamery. 

It’s what these vocational educational techni- 
cians do with this limited talent which makes in- 
teresting reading. Utilization-of-manpower ex- 
perts would be superfluous here. Every ounce of 
ability and energy is stretched to the limit. 

Each newcomer, and some days there are sixty- 
two, is inducted with care. Her first day is spent 
on orientation. She is given a bird's-eye view of 
the whole training program, an understanding of 
the Post regulations and the Selection Unit. Some 
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psychological shots-in-the-arm motivate her to 
play the greatest possible part in the important 
war program she’s entering. 

She furnishes necessary personal data. She 
tries her hand and mind on tests of intelligence, 
mechanical comprehension, finger dexterity, and 
tracing. These results will help in determining Ler 
best training possibilities. In time, after enough 
research has “run under the bridge,” they may 
short-cut the try-out job experience. 

The really unique part of this outstanding pro- 
gram is the Selection Unit, a miniature factory. 
Here in one huge room are distilled all the best 
vocational guidance techniques that psychology 
and counseling can master. It’s a practical demon- 
stration of applying these utopian plans that edu- 
cators too often keep well hidden in research ar- 
ticles. 

There are nineteen separate stations each 
equipped with tools and materials to try out apti- 
tude and interest on a specific job. Around one 
table, raw recruits explore their possibilities in 
electrical assembly. At others, their skill for filing 
metals, their fingers on fabric, their thinking ap- 
paratus on blueprint interpretation. They try their 
luck at carburetors, ignition, engines, hydraulics, 
instruments, machine shop, wire cable, fuel and 
oil systems, brakes, measurements. 

All the little psychological touches are here. 
There’s a signpost with each instructor’s name. 
There are printed words of assurance to the 
timid. . . . “You can’t hurt yourself. . . . Parts 
won't fly out” . .. and so on. 

The newcomer spends four hours on each job 
sample, trying herself out. She rates her success 
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and her interest and so does the instructor. On 
those in which she rates high, she'll have a second 
trial, just to be sure. And the others (on which 
she does poorly) . . . well there'll always be that 
by-product of some understanding of her co- 
workers’ jobs. But, of most importance, she has 
built up an immunity against ‘“Transfer-itis.” She 
knows from experience that she’s in the job best 
suited to her. And if she has no ability for any 
of these jobs (6.3% don’t), she’s screened out 
before more time and money are wasted. 

The normal curve of distribution works out 
here. The learners divide themselves quite in 
proportion to need. At times, something “upsets 
the apple cart,” like a poor instructor who prej- 
udices trainees against his job. Once, when the 
number of those choosing filing took a fast nose 
dive, investigation showed that poor material was 
being used for practice try-out. 

Twelve instructors man these nineteen units. 
Again, clever use of manpower has put two trainee 
assistants at each station. These trainees were 
spotted as potential instructors as they came 
through the Selection Unit and were given train- 
ing for this job. Thus faculty meetings, in-serv- 
ice training and all the other traditional educa- 
tional trimmings can be indulged in without in- 
terfering with an eight-hour performance of the 
Selection Unit six days a week. 

Counseling is carried on by one full-time and 
four part-time counselors. In their backgrounds 
are C. C. C. advising, junior college French teach- 
ing, shop teaching, and junior high school counsel- 
ing. These counselors, in individual conferences, 
help each trainee evaluate himself for a training 
assignment in the Post School. They also re- 
evaluate the few failures referred back from the 
training unit. Again no hit-or-miss process but 
a real case study procedure is followed. It’s not 
enough to know that Jane failed in hydraulics. 
What caused this . . . her inability to see well... 
her limited strength . . . lack of interest, or what? 
Will this difficulty carry over on carburetors? 

After assignment to the Post School training 
course most suited to her, the learner is surrounded 
by visual stimuli of all varieties. Every wall 
speaks to her with cartoons and clever captions. 
Many of these have been fashioned in the train- 
ing center’s own photographic department. . . . 


Don’t Soldier on Uncle Sam 
Soldier for Uncle Sam 


Stop Whining 

Start Winning 

Today Not Tomorrow 
Keep Flying 

You Knock ’Em Out 
We'll Knock "Em Down 


One hundred twenty-five instructors work on 
two shifts to keep this training program for 1100 
students buzzing. Most of them have come from 
industry and trades. The fact is that teachers 
picked from vocational classes show overprotec- 
tion from “A.D.A. . . itis.” Either they complain 
of overwork or have to be fired because of under- 
work. All in all, they show up very badly when 
contrasted with those from industry. 

It’s a fertile ground for teaching talent. One 
man has a record of increasing his civil service 
ratings $2,000 a year over a four-month period. 
Many have started as mechanic learners and risen 
to senior instructors in less than six months ($100 
to $300 salary a month). One of the most suc- 
cessful wrote his Ph.D. thesis at Cornell Univer- 
sity on Propaganda in Congressional Debates. He 
has now converted this to the war effort by be- 
coming an expert in sound transcription, which 
is tied in with teacher training. 

Regular shop techniques are used in the teach- 
ing process. No student is given a job to do in 
the machine shop without a blueprint. All skills 
must be exact. When an airplane part fails in 
the air, it’s too late to take it back and trade it 
for a perfect one. So much depends on these 
mechanic learners. All jobs are graded on the 
results of bona fide inspection. Progress charts 
cover the walls. 

Perhaps you are thinking . . . “How easy to 
teach when you have priorities for tools and 
equipment.” How very wrong you are! The Army 
and Navy field units come first and they have the 
corner on many necessary materials. The bone 
yard of wrecked plane carcasses does furnish some 
materials. But this Post School has had to harness 
all possible initiative to concoct usable devices 
from all sorts of weird materials. A radial drill 
“pinch hits” as a part for a milling machine. 

(Concluded on page 199) 
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New Standards for New Teachers 


By JOHN K. OSBORN 


T A TIME WHEN would-be employers of teachers 
are storming the placement bureaus frantically, 
grasping eagerly at almost any candidates who are even 
remotely qualified and will consent to take the positions 
at the salaries that can be offered, suggestions for rais- 
ing the qualifications demanded of teachers might seem 
to be quite out of place. Superintendents whose 
schools are faced with actual closing because of in- 
ability to secure adequate staffs can hardly be expected 
to listen enthusiastically to suggestions concerning the 
general upgrading of the quality of the teaching per- 
sonnel when the pressing problem of the immediate 
present is to get any teachers at all for certain po- 
sitions in competition with the imperative needs of 
the Armed Forces and the financial inducements of the 
war industries. 

And yet for those who have the responsibility of 
planning for the long-time welfare of the schools as 
well as for meeting the exigencies of the moment, the 
time is highly opportune for even more consideration 
of teacher selection than has been given to that topic 
during recent years. This war, we trust, is not going 
to last forever. Just as the United Nations are think- 
ing deeply about how to win the peace after the fight- 
ing is over, so should educators ponder intensively, 
not only on the immediate battles to keep the schools 
open at all, but also on the problem of so fighting 
those battles that the whole cause of better schools 
through better teachers will not be lost after the war 
is won. 

The demobilization of the Armed Forces and the ces- 
sation of the bulk of the production of war materials 
is going to release hundreds of thousands of individu- 
als to whom the now rejected teaching berths will look 
extremely attractive. During the inevitable dislocation 
and unemployment incident to the return to civilian 
economy, even a poorly paid teaching position will 
offer a haven of relative security far greater than non- 
existent jobs in business and industry, or super WPA 
doles. Cutthroat bidding down of salaries is highly 
probable ; and the lower the salaries the lower will be 
the quality of the average individual willing to work 
for those salaries, thus establishing a vicious down- 
ward cycle ending no one can foresee where. 

The situation will be further complicated by the 
fact that such teaching positions as do exist at that 
time will be held in thousands of instances by poorly 
prepared or unprepared individuals whom the schools 
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have been forced to employ because no one else was 
available. Just as the physical requirements for in- 
duction into the Army are becoming a stock joke 
among the cartoonists and gagsters, so also the actually 
enforced certification standards in many states threaten 
to decline to a point where almost anyone above the 
stage of illiteracy can be certified at the request of any 
superintendent who is willing to employ him as a 
teacher and able to persuade him to accept the posi- 
tion. To be sure, these licenses are theoretically tem- 
porary, and supposedly will become invalid as soon 
as the supply of teachers meeting the regular require- 
ments is once more adequate; but who can doubt 
seriously that, once the emergency is over, tremendous 
pressure will be exerted to “freeze” a large number 
of such appointees in their positions, and even use 
them as a justification for employing still more un- 
qualified but cheap help as a measure of economy ? 

Whether this anticipated postwar situation pro- 
duces a complete collapse of the effort to maintain 
high standards for teachers, a blow from which the 
educational world might not recover for decades, or 
whether the result is a long needed revision and im- 
provement of these standards need not be left for 
chance to decide. While a /aissez faire attitude toward 
the problem is the surest way to encourage the feared 
collapse, a vigorous attack has at least an even chance, 
not only of averting the catastrophe, but also of mak- 
ing positive and constructive advances. 

This article proposes a call to arms in the matter. 
The writer does not presume to be wise enough to draw 
up the program to be followed. That is a task for the 
best brains and leadership in the profession. He is 
concerned, however, over a noticeable indifference 
toward the problem, a tendency to let things slide, 
using the war as an excuse. Such an attitude may turn 
out to be little, short of criminal negligence. Vital as 
our war responsibilities are, and determined as we 
rightly are to meet them to the fullest possible extent, 
surely we can find enough additional energy to grapple 
with problems which, if not solved, may so hamstring 
the school that it will be seriously handicapped, if not 
completely disabled, for taking the dynamic role which 
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should rightfully belong to it in the postwar recon- 
struction of the nation and of the world. 

Certain broad goals are clearly indicated at present. 
We should strive to halt the steady diversion of trained 
teachers into other occupations. We should guide 
more high school graduates into the teacher educating 
institutions. And we should exert all possible pressure 
upon state certification authorities and legislative 
bodies to present the necessarily issued emergency 
certificates from being given permanent standing. But 
we must also strike deeper. A fourth, and in the long 
run most important, goal is the constructive interpre- 
tation of the implications of recent surveys of the 
education of teachers into a new and dynamic concep- 
tion of teacher preparation, this conception to be urged 
persistently upon all authorities having any influence 
over the certification standards of the several states. 
The remainder of this article is devoted largely to this 
last mentioned goal. 

The new certification standards are essential if the 
teaching profession is to merit the continued and in- 
creased favor of the American public. Perhaps no other 
area of education is more badly in need of fundamental 
reform than is the area of teacher preparation. For 
a number of years certification requirements have been 
stated largely in terms of the acquisition of college 
hours and credits. Such improvement as has been 
brought about during the recent past has been a mat- 
ter of increasing the dose but leaving the nature of 
the medicine practically unchanged. The standard has 
shifted from a year or less of “normal” work to four or 
even five years of college credit and a degree, but the 
basic pattern of subject matter acquisition plus more 
or less supposedly “‘professional’’ training still domi- 
nates the usual certification requirements—practically 
unchallenged except for the undignified perennial in- 
ternecine feuds between those extreme proponents of 
each type of training who are constantly seeking to 
gtab a larger share of the student’s time for their own 
courses at the expense of the time given to the other 
courses. 

Evidence is accumulating, however, to suggest that 
the intellectual or scholastic requirements, while un- 
questionably important in themselves, are no longer 
adequate as the sole or even the chief indication of 
fitness to teach. The modern teacher is much more 
than a dispenser of subject matter and a human test- 
scoring machine. His physical, emotional, and social 
attributes now play at least as large a part as his in- 
tellectual attributes in determining his success or fail- 
ure. This is not to say or even imply that the intel- 
lectual standards are to be abandoned or materially 
lowered. It is an emphatic assertion that they must be 
fitted into a larger pattern in which the other three 
categories of traits will occupy places of no less than 


equal importance. The teacher needs to have intellect 
just as much as ever, but intellect PLUs. 

Among the more important criteria of fitness to 
teach which our certification requirements should in- 
clude is demonstrated capacity to work happily and 
effectively with boys and girls in a variety of situations, 
not merely in the classroom. Even the now almost 
universal requirement of practice teaching has been 
only a feeble gesture in the direction of a really crucial 
test of this basic attribute of the good teacher. While 
practice teaching should be retained and improved 
in many ways, teacher educating institutions should 
be required generally to provide—as a few are doing 
even now—many opportunities for prospective teach- 
ers to take part in the leadership of boys’ and girls’ 
activities in clubs, playgrounds, and other recreational 
groups, church schools, camps, and all other places 
where first-hand acquaintance with children may be 
gained and the individual's fitness to work with chil- 
dren be ascertained. This experience should begin 
as early as possible in the college career, preferably 
in the freshman year, and favorable records of par- 
ticipation should be one of the prerequisites for ad- 
mission to the formal teacher training programs of the 
later college years. The teacher should know the 
whole child, not merely the classroom child. 

Mental and emotional health and social balance 
constitute another vitally important area into which 
the present certification standards have ventured very 
little if at all. A few states have experimented timidly 
with stipulations regarding some of the grosser aspects 
of physical fitness, such as freedom from tuberculosis 
or serious hearing defects, and such physical examina- 
tions to insure organic soundness might well be ex- 
tended and made requirements to be met by all ap- 
plicants for certificates. But they are not enough. 
All too often the teaching profession has been a refuge 
for the intellectually competent but emotionally mal- 
adjusted individual. Thence have fled in too large 
numbers the disappointed, the frustrated, the timid, 
and the socially immature, there to inflict their neu- 
rotic inadequacies upon the boys and giris who are so 
unfortunate as to draw them for teachers. The result 
is the type of teacher made infamous by the cartoonist 
and, it must be admitted, actually found in far too 
many classrooms. This condition is both unnecessary 
and avoidable. Competent psychiatric services should 
be available in or to every teacher educating institu- 
tion, and the favorable report of the psychiatrist should 
be just as essential to a certificate recommendation as 
the honor point average in the registrar's office. 

A third neglected area in our certification require- 
ments is that of the nonschool experiential background 
of the teacher. The modern school is no longer a 
cloistered institution, set aside from the main cur- 
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rents of the surrounding life, and the monkishly in- 
clined teacher is rapidly becoming less and less satis- 
factory as a guide and helper of children in this ex- 
panded school. Yet it is appalling to realize how 
many teachers have almost literally spent their whole 
lives within school walls, knowing little and often 
caring less about the busy world of work and play 
beyond those walls. If one must “live life to have it” 
—slightly paraphrasing a line from Our Town—it is 
no wonder that so much teaching is utterly dead, for 
it comes from individuals who themselves have seen 
most of life only as it is reflected dimly in the pages 
of their textbooks. Training for and practical experi- 
ence in at least one other trade or occupation would 
be one way to broaden immensely the outlook of 
many of our teachers for whom life has revolved simp- 
ly in a restricted academic circle of predominantly 
centripetal tendencies. Travel is a similarly valuable 
experience. 

These three are suggestive of some of the desirable 
attributes of the new teacher. There are others of 
equal importance which cannot be dealt with here. 
Present certification policies with their narrow em- 
phasis upon subject matter and minimum competence 
in the tricks of the trade (as it has been practiced, 
perhaps, rather than as it should be) stand today as 
the most formidable barrier in the way of producing 
those new and better teachers who alone will be fully 
competent to teach in the schools of tomorrow. Times 
of destruction and rapid change may often be turned 
into opportunities for constructive social gains by 
those who are alert and daring and possessed of the 
faith and courage to try. The present crisis threatens 
to demoralize our existing standards: perhaps we can- 
not hope to avoid entirely this demoralization. But 
it is up to the organized profession to determine 
whether the ultimate result shall be the chaos of 
no standards at all, the deadening restoration of mere- 
ly the present inadequate standards, or a new and 
dynamic basis of teacher selection and preparation. 

The writer is not unaware of, nor does he under- 
estimate the problems clamoring for immediate at- 
tention. Somehow or other the public must be made 
to see the wisdom of raising teachers’ salaries to a 
point where they will be commensurate with living 
costs: even the application of the Little Steel Formula 
would be a tremendous boost to teacher morale. Like- 
wise, the authors of our manpower and Selective Serv- 
ice policies should revise their at present somewhat 
lukewarm attitude toward the importance of keeping 
the schools adequately and capably staffed. But we 
must aim higher than simply trying to “hold the 
line.” The new world which will follow this war 
will demand a new school, and a new school is possible 
only as we prepare to furnish increasing numbers of 


new teachers, teachers defined in terms not only of 
intellectual but also of physical, emotional, and social 
competence. Certification laws embodying these types 
of competence are an imperative necessity if teacher 
education is to experience a much needed and long 
overdue reorganization. 

A few institutions have attempted on their own in- 
itiative to apply these new standards. Under present 
conditions, however, it is unfortunately the minimum 
requirements of the law which determine the average 
quality of teaching graduates. No advance, therefore, 
can be regarded as accomplished until it is written into 
these minimum legal requirements in enough states 
to insure its acceptance in practice by all states. The 
postwar conditions will supply a rare strategic oppor- 
tunity for securing the adoption of more meaningful 
standards of teacher certification if we are prepared 
through adequate planning to take full advantage of 
the situation. 


Here’s How They Do It 


(Continued from page 196) 


A sand blast was completely built by four students. 

Thus the military takes these inexperienced, 
not too capable civilians and turns them out in 
double-fast time to repair and maintain the planes 
upon which we are all counting to win this war. 
And as a by-product, they have worked out some 
very helpful selection and training techniques 
from which all teachers can profit. 


Success or Failure 


GREATNESS. “Did a man ever build the best house 
it was possible for him to build? Did any man ever 
write the best book he was capable of? Did a mer- 
chant ever run his business to the ultimate best of 
his capacity? 

“Almost everyone gives a little less than he has. 
Some men come close to this limit, and they are the 
men we admire and look up to. But most men don’t. 
They slouch through. 

“There is not so much difference between people 
as the greatness of Abraham Lincoln and the un- 
importance of John Smith would make you think. 
John Smith could be a rather big fellow, too, if he 
would buckle in and do the very best there is in 
him. Failure doesn’t mean lack of ability; mostly 
it means a man doesn’t use more than half the tools 
in his chest.”—ANONyYMoOUS, from The Frater of Psi 
Omega. 
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MERICA stands at the crossroads. Behind the war 

and strife which racks the world is a struggle of 
ideas and values. Democracy is pitted against total- 
itarianism. Our American Democracy is threatened, 
and it is imperative that we understand the nature 
of the differences between Fascism, Communism, 
Nazism, and Democracy. We must rise to defend the 
American Way of Life, or we shall lose our heritage 
of freedom and liberty. Unfortunately, there is a 
tendency to oversimplify the issue and make it a 
choice between war and peace. That is not the choice. 
It is rather whether the state is of supreme importance 
or the persons who compose the state. Is the state 
to serve the people or is the state supreme and the 
people its servants, perchance its slaves? War is but 
one means of enforcing or developing any given 
philosophy of government. 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


National Socialism (Nazism) has no constant phi- 
losophy except power. True, Hitler produced Mein 
Kampf and wrote out 25 points. But he gained in- 
ternal power through appealing to the two lowest 
passions—hate of the Jew and fear of the Communist. 
His policy was nationalistic—racial, cultural, eco- 
nomic. Later all policies were modified or changed 
entirely. He allied for awhile with the Communist 
state when it suited his interests; now he wars against 
this same state because it suits his interests to do so. 
. . . Nazism justifies its actions afterwards. Its funda- 
mental philosophy, if philosophy it be, is power, over 
everybody and everything. 

FASCISM 


According to the Fascist catechism, “Fascism is a 
syndicalist movement which gathers together all of 
the productive forces of the nation obedient to its 
own law and idea. It is a political movement with 
millions of adherents of an adamantine faith (or 
loyalty). It is a military movement with a veritable 
army of Black Shirts. All of this is fused in a 
quasi-religious devotion, the devotion to the father- 
land.”’ Such a statement is about correct. 

Fascism respects and utilizes private property; 
Organizes and controls corporations of employers 
and employees—no strikes and no lockouts; recog- 
nizes the supreme authority of the church in the 
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field of religion; teaches that the individual is not 
the unit but that he is a part of the nation, a living 
organism. 

It takes part of its program and spirit from the 
Roman Empire and from the medieval city-state; 
it is anti-liberal and anti-democratic; chauvinistic and 
imperialistic. 

COMMUNISM 

Communism is a many-sided movement. It be- 
lieves in the class struggle ending in the triumph of 
the proletariat and in a classless society through the 
liquidation of those groups—governmental, busi- 
ness, agricultural, professional — which have pre- 
viously been the directors of the entire social order. 
In short—down with everything that’s up, and up 
with everything that’s down. Its ends are to be 
obtained by any instrumentality that suits its pur- 
poses, including terror. It has a philosophy which 
it modifies in practice according to the circumstances. 
Its immediate program is state socialism, repression 
of all opposition, the negation of liberty and indi- 
vidualism. Its ultimate goal is the withering away 
of the state and a return to forms of democracy, polit- 
ical and economic. 

DEMOCRACY 


Democracy is a way of life. Its characteristics 
are, first, /iberty—liberty to speak and to write freely, 
to assemble peaceably, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances, to worship according to 
the dictates of one’s conscience, to engage in economic 
and social activities, all within the laws of the people's 
own making. Second, equality—that is, equality be- 
fore the law, equality of opportunity to develop the 
innate powers and abilities along any or all lines so 
as to produce an aristocracy of ability rather than 
one based on family position or tradition. And third, 
fraternity—the spirit of sharing successes with others 
in different fields of endeavor and with the unfor- 
tunates, a spirit of helpfulness. 

The philosophic pillars of the French Revolution 
are still the inspirational pillars of democracy— 
namely, liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
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